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Cuincy Grammar School, established in 
1848, is generally regarded as the first 
graded elementary school in the United 
States. Despite numerous attempts to 
implement other organizational plans, ! 
grading has continued to be the predomi- 
nant form of organization in our nation's 
schools. In recent years, however, edu- 
cators have exhibited a growing interest 
in nongrading as a form of school or- 
ganization. The professional literature 
contains many articles that reflect such 
an interest, particularly with respect 
to the first three years of elementary 
school. 


A review of this literature revealed 


almost no research evidence attesting 
to the effectiveness of nongrading. The 
need for empirical data of this nature 
led to a recent research project at the 
University of Chicago designed to de- 
termine the effect of nongraded organi- 
zation on the academic achievement and 


mental health of pupils in primary 
schools.” 


Background and Hypotheses 


Basically, nongrading represents an 
attempt to implement a program of con- 
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tinuous pupil progress through the ele- 


mentary school. It has been suggested 
that nongrading can remove the tradition- 
al "lock-step" of year-by-year advance- 
ment and, consequently, maximize the 
continuous progress of pupils.? Non- 
grading, then, has been advocated as a 
way to overcome defects in graded struc- 
ture, particularly the problems associ- 
ated with nonpromotion. Writers in this 
area have cited a considerable body of 
research evidence that suggests nonpro- 
moted youngsters do not make subsequent 
gains in academic achievement and often 
exhibit higher incidence of social and 
emotional maladjustment when compared 
with youngsters who are regularly pro- 
moted. Nearly all of these writers go on 
to make the assumption that nongrading 
is a possible answer to these academic 
and psychological problems. Unfortunate- 
ly, the literature contains no convincing 
evidence to support such an assumption. 


Actually, several studies have report- 
ed higher achievement and mental health 
scores for nongraded pupils, but many of 
these studies have lacked the rigorous 
experimental controls that would permit 
valid conclusions. For example, in some 
studies no attempt is made to compare 
matched groups of pupils or to adjust 
test scores for differences in intelli- 
gence that may exist between the groups 
of pupils compared. 


Thus, it seemed appropriate to seek 
additional evidence concerning the ef- 
fect of nongrading on the achievement 
and mental health of pupils. In addi- 
tion, it was decided to investigate the 
relation between organizational struc- 


*Mr. Carbone was an instructor in edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago 
while conducting the research reported 
tn this article. 
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ture and the instructional practices of 
teachers. Three hypotheses were tested: 


1. There are no significant differ- 
ences in achievement between comparable 
groups of pupils who have attended grad- 
ed and nongraded primary schools. 


2. There are no significant differ- 
ences in mental health between compa- 
rable groups of pupils who have attended 
graded and nongraded primary schools. 


3. There are no identifiable differ- 
ences in the instructional practices of 
teachers in graded and nongraded primary 
schools. 


Design and Methods 


The experimental population for this 
study was chosen from two school sys- 
tems identified by Goodlad and Anderson 
as having nongraded primary schools.4 
All schools in these systems were cate- 
gorized according to the socio-economic 
levels of their attendance areas, and 
one school was selected randomly from 
each of the upper, middle, and lower 
levels. A fourth-, a fifth-, anda sixth- 
grade class in each school was selected 
randomly, and all pupils in these classes 
who had not attended nongraded primary 
school were eliminated from further con- 
sideration. 


The control population was chosen from 
two graded school-systems found in com- 
munities that were similar in population, 
socio-economic structure, and geographic 
location to the two communities having 
nongraded schools. By using sampling 
procedures similar to those described 
above, it was possible to select a group 
of fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pu- 
pils who had attended graded primary 
schools. All possible pairs of pupils 
matched for age and sex were drawn from 
the experimental and control popula- 
tions--a total of 122 pairs in all. 


Individual pupils' scores on the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills were obtained from 
permanent school records. The California 
Test Bureau's Mental Health Analysis was 
administered to all pupils in the sample 
and five factors on this instrument were 
selected for analysis. Further informa- 
tion on pupil adjustment was obtained 
through the use of a semantic differen- 
tial.® In addition, a questionnaire de- 
signed to provide evidence on the in- 
structional practices of teachers was 
administered to all primary level tea- 
chers in both the graded and nongraded 
schools. 


Results of the Study 
Achievement 


Since there was a significant dif- 
ference in mean intelligence quotients 
between the two groups, analysis of co- 
variance was utilized to hold intelli- 
gence constant inallcomparisons. It was 
found that the graded pupils scored sig- 
nificantly higher (P>.01) than nongraded 
pupils in all six areas of achievement-- 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, lan- 
guage, work-study skills, arithmetic, 
and total achievement--when original 
test scores were adjusted for intelli- 
gence. The hypothesis of no significant 
differences was rejected. There was no 
evidence to indicate that these pupils 
from nongraded backgrounds achieved at a 
higher level than pupils from graded 
backgrounds during the fourth, fifth, or 
sixth grades of school. On the contrary, 
the differences were all in favor of the 
graded pupils. However, the data re- 
vealed that both graded and nongraded 
pupils in this study were achieving 
above the national norms in all six 
achievement measures. 


Mental Health 


Because of the verbal nature of the 
Mental Health Analysis, it was decided 
to utilize analysis of covariance in 
making comparisons in this area also. 
The results of this procedure indicated 
that in four out of five mental health 
factors--freedom from emotional insta- 
bility, freedom from feelings of inade- 
quacy, freedom from nervous manifesta- 
tions, and personal relationships--there 
was no significant difference in the ad- 
justment of these graded and nongraded 
pupils. However, in the fifth factor-- 
social participation--graded pupils 
scored significantly higher (P>.01) 
than did nongraded pupils. Thus, the hy- 
pothesis of no significant differences 
was accepted for the first four factors 
and was rejected for social participa- 
tion. Adjustment of nongraded pupils did 
not appear to be notably different from 
that of graded pupils, but when differ- 
ences did appear they were in favor of 
the graded pupils. 


Additional information on the school 
adjustment of pupils was provided by the 
Semantic Differential. Regardless of the 
differences in intelligence, these grad- 
ed and nongraded pupils tended to de- 
scribe their primary-school teachers 
similarly on 13 of the 25 descriptive 
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word pairs, but on nine other word pairs 
these descriptions were significantly 
different. These latter word pairs all 


had a definite favorable versus pejora- 
tive distinction and in all instances 
the nongraded pupils selected the more 
favorable word. More specifically, on 
these nine discriminating word pairs 
nongraded pupils described their teach- 
ers as bright, smooth, sweet, relaxed, 
big, quiet, interesting, soft, and good. 
Graded pupils described their teachers 
as little, loud, boring, hard, dull, 
rough, sour, stiff, and bad. 


These findings offer an interesting 
contrast to the mental health data re- 
ported above. There was little differ- 
ence in mental health adjustment (with 
the exception of social participation) 
of graded and nongraded pupils according 
to the Mental Health Analysis. However, 
the Semantic Differential revealed con- 
siderable differences which seemed to 
favor the nongraded pupils. Undoubtedly 
these two instruments measure different 
factors and thus may be considered as 
independent indicators of pupil adjust- 
ment. The Mental Health Analysis might 
be termed a general mental health meas- 
ure, while the Semantic Differential 
provides evidence on one factor of mental 
health, namely, pupil adjustment to the 
school environment. 


Instructional Practices 


The questionnaire, based on a set of 
criteria describing desirable instruc- 
tional practices, was returned by 30 per 
cent of the nongraded primary teachers 
and 24 per cent of the graded primary 
teachers in the four school systems. 
Basically, the questionnaire was used in 
an attempt to determine whether teachers 
in the nongraded schools were using in- 
structional practices that differed from 
those used by teachers in the graded 
schools. 

Similarities in practices of the graded 
and nongraded teachers were much more 
apparent than were differences. The two 
groups of teachers reported that they 
instructed groups of about the same size, 
that they used relatively similar books 
and materials, that they evaluated pu- 
pils in similar ways, and that they pos- 
sessed a similar degree of awareness of 
individual differences in their pupils. 
On the other hand, nongraded teachers 
more frequently transferred pupils to 
classes where instruction was more suited 
to pupil needs. Decisions leading to 
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such transfers in nongraded schools ap- 
peared to be based on the individual pu- 
pil's academic growth record, while in 
graded schools the teachers gave more 
attention to how the pupil compared with 
other pupils in his class. 


The hypothesis of no differences was 
only tentatively accepted because there 
were both differences and similarities 
in instructional practices. However, the 
data do suggest that changes in organi- 
zational structure, in this case to non- 
grading, do not produce major changes in 
the instructional practices of teachers. 
This suggestion appears to support the 
contention that "the nongraded plan is 
a system of organization and nothing 
more, "6 

Discussion 


The evidence presented concerning pu- 
pil achievement and mental health is in 
sharp disagreement with almost all of 
the literature dealing with nongraded 
organization. Most authors in this field 
expressed extrenely optimistic views of 
the potential benefits that may accrue 
from nongrading. Inthis study the graded 
pupils exhibited higher achievement than 
did the nongraded pupils. But since both 
groups were achieving above national 
norms, the lower achievement scores 
earned by the nongraded pupils cannot be 
taken as an indictment of the nongraded 
form of school organization. However, 
the evidence does strongly contradict 
the notion that a change in school or- 
ganizational structure, such as non- 
grading, in itself will produce higher 
academic achievement. 


The data pertaining to pupil mental 
health suggest a similar conclusion. The 
mental health adjustment of nongraded 
pupils was not significantly different 
from that of graded pupils in four out 
of five comparisons. In the fifth area-- 
social participation--graded pupils ex- 
hibited better adjustment. Even though 
these nongraded schools had eliminated 
nonpromotion (or fear of nonpromotion) , 
the only evidence attesting to the posi- 
tive benefits of this fact was found in 
pupil attitudes toward their teachers as 
indicated by their descriptions on the 
Semantic Differential. 


Further, it was concluded that the es- 
tablishment of nongraded structure in 
these schools did not produce sharp dif- 
ferences in the instructional practices 
of teachers. This conclusion suggests 
two things: first, it is possible that 
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the often-heard admonition to "recog- 
nize individual differences" has a com- 
mon meaning for teachers regardless of 
the organizational structure of their 
schools. For that reason the instruc- 
tional practices that they utilize in 
allowing for individual differences are 
very much alike. Second, it is possible 
that the textbooks and related teaching 
materials conventionally available for 
use in all schools determine in large 
measure the kind of instruction that 
takes place regardless of how the schools 
are organized. 


The implications of these findings are 
clear. First, it is not realistic to ex- 
pect improved academic achievement and 
better mental health adjustment in pu- 
pils merely on the basis of a change in 
organizational structure. Second, the 
attainment of high pupil achievement and 
good mental health adjustment is not a 
unique result of nongrading. The evi- 
dence presented here indicates that 
these goals can be attained equally well 
in an elementary school organized under 
the conventional graded system. A third 
extremely important implication is sug- 
gested lest readers see this evidence as 
a drastic indictment of thewhole concept 
of nongrading. It seems clear that if 
any new form of school organization is 
to produce the theoretical benefits that 
its advocates envision, it must be ac- 
companied by appropriate adaptations in 
the instructional practices employed by 
teachers. In other words, changes in or- 
ganizational structure alone are not 
enough. 


What, then, must be done to help non- 
grading realize its potential? Certainly 
if schools are to be organized so.as to 
promote the continuous individual prog- 
ress of each pupil, instruction must be- 
come increasingly individualized. To do 
this teachers and administrators must 
learn to view each child in terms of his 
individual potential and rate of growth. 
Faculties in nongraded schools must de- 
termine the specific skills, knowledge, 
and understandings that are to be at- 
tained at each of the many levels through 
which pupils may progress. They must 
identify or create instructional materi- 
als that not only contribute to the at- 
tainment of these specific goals but are 
also adapted to a more individualized 
instructional program. Many of these ma- 
terials will need to be self-teaching or 
self-testing in nature, thus allowing 
pupils to work with the materials indi- 


vidually at an appropriate level of so- 
phistication. Finally, the whole area of 
evaluation must be given much more at- 
tention. If individual attainments are 
to be evaluated, then teachers must i- 
dentify or create appropriate evaluation 
devices based on the specific goals at 
each level and adapted to the individu- 
alized program of instruction in the 
school. Improved means of collecting and 
recording such information on pupil at- 
tainments must be developed so that tea- 
chers and administrators will have the 
necessary tools to assist them in making 
decisions about the advancement of indi- 
vidual pupils through the levels of the 
nongraded school. 


The administrator's role in such a 
program is obvious. He must provide the 
necessary leadership, either personally 
or through the assistance of competent 
consultants, to marshal the thoughts 
and efforts of his professional staff in 
considering these basic problems of in- 
struction. When instruction becomes more 
individualized, specific objectives are 
clear, appropriate materials are in hand, 
and improved evaluation practices are 
available, it may then be realistic to 
expect the nongraded organizational plan 
to produce the benefits of achievement 
and adjustment presently sought by many 
educators. Without such basic consider- 
ations it is difficult to see how non- 
grading, or any other form of organiza- 
tion for that matter, can realize its 
theoretical potential. 
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